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them to standardize achievement in certain school subjects
can be used,1 but for the present we can ignore achievement
and consider native intelligence only in the light of the
work of psychologists.

CLASSIFICATION OF CHILDREN

Undoubtedly the application of standardized tests has
enabled educators to grade children with far greater ob-
jective certainty, and as all children do undoubtedly profit
by the type of instruction suited to their intelligence and
special abilities, the work of psychologists is here of very
great value.

There is still a great deal to be done both by psychologists
and teachers on the best methods of education for the
average child, i.e. the child whose mental age roughly
approximates to his chronological age. Probably if we
want to make the very best use of a child's time in school,
all classes must be intellectually more nearly homogeneous
than at present and cross-classification must allow for
the child of specific ability or backwardness to work in a
suitable class. But it seems to me in every school arrange-
ments should be made for the following types of child,
discovered by the application of individual intelligence
tests:

The Backward Child

Children with a mental ratio above 70 per cent but
below 85 per cent are termed dull and backward and should
undoubtedly be taught in special classes. But two safe-
guards must be taken to ensure that the child is not mis-
judged.

As a rule, an error of five points more or less to a child's
score is not serious in testing ; the tester is Hable to make
slips and the .child may not be at his best; but if the five
1 See CX XV.